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It has sometimes been said that the Romantic poets were
those' who, in the history of English literature, came nearest
to achieving such a unified view of experience. Wordsworth,
Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley were all of them men of wide and
deep reflection as well as of powerful imagination. Yet, if we
consider Wordsworth in the days of his maturity, it is impossible,
as we have said, not to see in his attitude to science evidence
of an underlying disquiet. Although on the surface he endeavours
to give the appearance of an absence of the least antagonism
between science on the one hand and religion and poetry on
the other, the alliance between them which he describes is
a strikingly uneasy one. I have tried in a former chapter to
describe how intolerable Wordsworth's attitude towards science
really is; and it is difficult not to conclude that scientific
inquiry so far from being in Wordsworth's view a support to
the poet's religious attitude to life, was, for him, a source of
the greatest fear. Wordsworth's error, as we saw, lay in thinking
that scientific inquiry is a means whereby the ultimate nature
of reality may be disclosed; his attitude towards it was therefore
that of a man who placed in a cage with a tiger tries desperately
to conciliate the tiger as the only possible hope of not being
eaten up. The result was that Wordsworth at once thought
too much and too little of science. On the one hand he seems
to attribute to it the power of ultimate metaphysical disclosure;
on the other he fails to recognize the enormous value and
importance of science. He at once minimizes the true dignity
of science, and attributes to it powers which in fact it does not
possess.
In respect of religion, Wordsworth, in contrast to Keats,
finally accepted Christianity; he came increasingly to see in
the Christian representation of the world an expression of all
that was best in his own imaginative life. Shakespeare and
Keats struggled to create a mythology adequate to their appre-
hension; Wordsworth rested from any such labour in the
possession of Christian dogma. The poetic lives of Shakespeare
and Keats ended with their efforts to create adequate mytho-